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IN CARE OF... ? 


Does your postmaster know 
where to send mail addressed 
simply to the symphony orches- 
tra in your city? Because many 
orchestras change managements 
every year or so, it was thought 
best to address the orchestra 
rather than an officer or manager 
in mailing out this bulletin. 

Checking of bulletins returned 
show many were unclaimed in 
places where an orchestra is not 
playing this season; but one came 
from a city where a symphony 
orchestra was on the eve of giv- 
ing a concert. Orchestras, play- 
ing or not, should receive the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League bulletin. Please check 
with your post office. 


BULLETIN’S PROGRESS 


With four numbers broadcast 
over the land, the bulletin has 
obtained for the league donations, 
memberships, publicity, sugges- 
tions, criticism and applause. 

The bulletin had as objectives 
in its first year: arousing interest 
in the music world; getting a ma- 
jority of operating symphony or- 
chestras into the league and par- 
ticipating through suggestion and 
information; supplying alert 
managements with news they 
might convert into paying ac- 
tion publishing orchestra stories 
in which some unique project or 


situation was featured; promot- 
ing American music and musi- 
cians. 

The final goal was to secure 
enough support to expand the 
bulletin to a size where more de- 
tailed accounts of our orchestras 
could be printed, including pro- 
grams and program plans, adver- 
tising and appreciation materials 
as well as the music. 

To grow, the bulletin will need 
continued support. It has no sub- 
scribers. Reason: prospects al- 
ways become associate members 
at $2 instead of subscribers at 75 
cents, or take out an orchestra 
membership with voting privilege 
at $5. All queries, contributions, 
memberships and_ subscriptions 
may be sent to The Bulletin, 113 
Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Checks should be made pay- 
able to the American Symphon 
Orchestra League. 


DEAD OR ALIVE? 


“If new music is not created 
the art will enter into a period of 
atrophy and decay. Most Amer- 
icans are interested in the rapid 
development of a great national 
music and certainly no supporter 
of symphonic music in America 
wants a dead art’”—Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia orchestra replying to 
persistent objectors to what they 
called “intrusion” in modern mu- 
sic in his programs. 











It may take the Marine Corps 
to get David VanVactor, Chica- 
go composer, out of a fix because 
he switched letters and envelopes 
and sent his income tax returns 


to Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of 


the Indianapolis Symphony or- 
chestra, while program notes for 
“Music of the Marines” went to 
Uncle Sam. Chuckling radio 
commentators aired this little 
after-filing story during news 
broadcasts March 16. 


If the government forgives be- 
cause of the content of this new 
work, written at the request of 
Col. Chester L. Fordney of the 
Marines, then the episode may 
prove to be a little fanfare of 
publicity for the world premiere 
of the Marine music, which Sev- 
itzky will give at Indianapolis in 
the afternoon of April 26 at 2:30 
o’clock. The concert will be 
broadcast over the east coast Co- 
lumbia network and by short 
wave to Canada and South 
America. 


Colonel Fordney in requesting 
a serious piece of music on the 
Marines is only following an in- 
terest in great music which began 
at the University of Michigan 
where he took courses in music 
history offered there. 


The composer has complied 
with an- orchestra score in three 
movements: the first, ‘tough’ 
music to quote him, the second 
an ode to the dead, poignant mu- 
sic which gives way to a bombas- 
tic parade march as a third move- 
ment in which the famous Mar- 
ine hymn is incorporated. 


NEW: “MUSIC OF THE MARINES.” 





David VanVactor learned 
toughness in the woods as a lum- 
berjack, an experience for which 
he thanks his lucky stars for it 
gave him strong hands for writing 
music long hours at a time (he 


has a record of 19 consecutive 
working hours on one score) and 
instilled in him the habit of hard 
work. 


Since 1928 when a ‘Chaconne’ 
for string orchestra was perform- 
ed by the Rochester Philharm- 
onic, VanVactor has written an 
impressive number of composi- 
tions for orchestra and chamber 
music, all of which have been 
heard and many commissioned. 


In the past four years in addi- 
tion to his work as flutist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and a heavy teaching schedule, 
Mr. VanVactor has _ produced: 
“Divertimento for Small Orches- 
tra,” commissioned by the Ravi- 
nia Festival; “Overture to a Com- 
edy,” No. 2, ‘Credo’ for chorus 
and orchestra and “Fanfare to 
Russia” commissioned by the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra; “Concerto for Viola”; “Pag- 
liaccio Variazoni Sollene”’; “El-a- 
Noy,” pioneer version of “IIli- 
nois,” based on regional folk mu- 
sic; and numerous chamber 
works. 


The “Overture to a Comedy” 
may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Music Center, New York, 
the other orchestra works from 
the H. T. FitzSimons Co. manu- 
script library, Chicago, or the 
composer, whose address is 1019 
Hinman, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Brothers Michael and Carmine 
Ficocelli conduct the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Symphony Orches- 
tra, one acting as concertmaster 
while the other wields the baton. 
Now Michael carries on alone. 
Carmine has gone to war and the 
orchestra, too, in that it has had 
to abandon some of its activities. 

For several years the orchestra 
has presented seven subscription 
concerts with four to five ‘pop’ 
programs in summer and three 
children’s concerts during the sea- 
son, The Junior league sponsored 
‘pop’ concerts which brought in 
many new listeners. Children’s 
concerts, temporarily stopped by 
the war, were a project of the 
symphony society women’s com- 
mittee. Some 15,000 children in 
city, county and parochial schools 
were reached. 

Youngstown experience ad- 
vances an argument for engaging 
famous artists for when it grew 
to professional size and engaged 
soloists like Albert Spalding and 
Harold Bauer, financial gains 
permitted adding ‘pop’ and chil- 
dren’s concerts which have since 
become self supporting. 

The orchestra grew from a 
“Little Symphony” of 12 players 
whose average age was 16 years. 
Organized in 1926 it gave its first 
public concert in 1929, its second 
with 20 players in 1932 when the 
excellence of their work attracted 
city wide attention. 

A symphony society was form- 
ed; the orchestra grew to a full 
sized symphony; and the artist 
soloist plan was adopted. In ad- 
dition to Bauer and Spalding who 
have played three times with the 


YOUNGSTOWN BROTHERS SHARE BATON 





CONDUCTOR MICHAEL FICOCELLI 


orchestra, Moritz Rosenthal, 
Nino Martini, Helen Jepson, the 
Don Cossack chorus, Rosalyn 
Turcke, Jarmila Novotna and 
Jan Peerce have appeared. An all 
city High School Chorus assisted 
on one program and winners ina 
contest called “Young Artists 
Preview” have been presented. 

Conductors and musicians have 
all but “fiddled for fun,” a small 
remuneration, small in contrast 
to time spent in preparation for 
programs, being awarded at the 
end of each season. 

The Ficocelli brothers have re- 
ceived additional training under 
Serge Koussevitsky at the Berk- 
shire Music Center. Last sum- 


mer Carmine played in the Berk- 
shire Symphony orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitsky and last Octo- 
ber conducted a farewell concert 
in Youngstown to a capacity 
house. 





CHICAGO CONDUCTORS COMMUTE 


Chicago musicians are busy 
here, there, and everywhere dur- 
ing a season, many of them trav- 
eling hundreds of miles to serve 
a large area surrounding the city. 
Symphony orchestras in Illinois 
and neighboring states, when it 
comes to giving a concert, call on 
Chicago musicians to strengthen 
their sections or to fill first chair 
positions when local musicians 
are not up to playing leading 
roles. 

But more important as an in- 
fluence on the cultural growth of 
orchestras in the Chicago area is 
the service given by conductors 
who direct orchestras in cities of 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Michigan. 

Among the commuting conduc- 
tors the most familiar figure in 
Chicago musical life is George 
Dasch. For many years with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra as 
violist Mr. Dasch began con- 
ducting small ensembles, finally 
becoming conductor of the very 
successful Little Symphony of 
Chicago which toured the coun- 
try for several seasons. 


Today Mr. Dasch holds three 
conducting posts with the Chica- 
go Business Men’s Orchestra, the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Symphony and 
the symphony orchestra at North- 
western University where he is 
also a member of the faculty of 
the music department. 

The man who travels farthest 
afield, who traveled the farthest 
to become a Chicago musician, is 
Nicolai Malko, once a_ leading 
conductor in Russia, his home- 
land. Mr. Malko makes a five 
hour trip to Grand _ Rapids, 
Michigan, twice monthly to re- 


hearse the symphony orchestra 
there, and an additional trip 
when a concert is scheduled. 

The Army commandeered the 
huge auditorium in Grand Rap- 
ids so concerts have been dou- 
bled, programs being repeated for 
audiences which fill a local thea- 
tre twice. About this extra bur- 
den conductor and orchestra are 
not too unhappy. The theatre 
has better acoustics! 

Mr. Malko also conducts the 
Chicago Women’s Symphony or- 
chestra, teaches conducting at 
Central “Y” College and con- 
ducted also, this season, a series 
of concerts with the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, New York. 

Oscar Anderson, head of the 
orchestra division of the Chicago 
Public School music department 
travels 180 miles each week-end 
to Davenport, Iowa, to conduct 
the Tri-Cities orchestra which 
also serves Moline and Rock 
Island. 

Taking the Rocket out of Chi- 
cago on Friday afternoons, Mr. 
Anderson holds section rehear- 
sals, six of them, all day Satur- 
day, rehearses full orchestra on 
Sunday, and returns to Chicago 
in the evening. He had intended 
to be a violinist but broke his 
arm at 16 and turned to the 
trombone and conducting high 
school orchestras. After high 
school he entered the American 
Conservatory and is a Chicago 
musician in every sense of the 
word. 


Richard Czerwonky, concert- 
master with many metropolitan 
orchestras and a violinist who has 
concertized here and abroad, now 








WHAT HAVE YOU? 











Wanted for the bulletin: more 
orchestra stories with details 
about changes due to war and 
war work; 


Biographical sketches of con- 
ductors with the loan of one-half 
column or one column smooth 
screen cuts; 


Reports on works of native 
composers that have been enthu- 
siastically received this season. 


Send contributions and sugges- 
tions to The Bulletin, 113 Allen 
Boulevard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





serves on the music faculty of 


DePaul University where he con- 
ducts the University Symphony 
orchestra. He travels each week 
to nearby Kenosha, Wisconsin to 
direct the symphony orchestra 


there. He is also conductor of 
the Chicago Philharmonic or- 
chestra which plays during the 
summer season. 


Rudolph Reiners, who has 
played first violin with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra for 17 
years, and under many conduc- 
tors, also conducts both the 
North Side Symphony orchestras 
and the symphony orchestra at 
Zion City. 


These with Herman Felber, con- 
ductor of the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony orchestra, who appeared 
in the February bulletin are the 
men who hold regular conduct- 
ing posts outside the city while 
making Chicago their home. 


SAGINAW SYMPHONY 
GETS CITY SUPPORT 

Point to the example of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, if you have 
sought municipal support for 
your symphony orchestra and 
asked in vain. Since 1935 when 
the Saginaw Civic Symphony or- 
chestra was founded, the city has 
underwritten all pay for musici- 
ans, the rental of the auditorium, 
cost of music and other expenses. 

Guest artist fees, advertising 
and printing, with other inciden- 
tals are covered by the sale of 
season tickets at $1.65 for a four 
concert season. This puts con- 
certs within the reach of anyone 
who can afford a movie. The 
seating capacity of the auditori- 
um is 2,800. The orchestra is 
conducted by W. A. Boos. 


GUEST 
CONDUCTOR 


“The Giddy 
Puritan’’ 
overture by 
Eric DeLam- 
arter opened 
the concert 
given by the 
Kalamazoo 
Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Eric DeLamarter 
March 14. Dr. DeLamarter 
came from nearby Ann Arbor to 
conduct it. Long associated with 
the musical life of Chicago as 
conductor and composer, Dr. De- 
Lamarter is with the University 
School of Music this season. 


PAN PIPES FOR LEAGUE 
Pan Pipes, the Sigma Alpha 
Iota quarterly, carried an article 
on the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League and its president, 
Mrs. Leta G. Snow in the De- 
cember number. 
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ORCHESTRAS PIONEER 


Building more symphony or- 
chestras in this country to pro- 
vide outlets for the mass of mu- 
sical talent developed in the com- 
posing, conducting and playing 
fields is an objective of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League. 


But there is another function 
of the out-country orchestras in- 
terestingly outlined in a letter 
from Harl McDonald, manager 
of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, wishing Mrs. Leta G. 
Snow, president of the league, 
success in her work. 


“In the extensive travels of the 
Philadelphia orchestra Mr. Mc- 
Donald writes: “Our conductor, 
Eugene Ormandy, and members 
of the orchestra have frequently 
commented on the rapid growth 
in appreciation of symphonic 
music which is to be found in 
cities that have developed their 
own orchestras. Probably no 
more beneficial work has been 
done in the advancement of the 
cause of good music in America 
than by the splendid efforts of 
such orchestras.” 


“Mr. Ormandy feels that the 
ideal musical plan throughout the 
country would be to have a local 
orchestra adequately supported 
and giving the greatest possible 
number of concerts each season; 
these to be supplemented by oc- 
casional concerts given by the or- 
chestras from the largest cities. 
Thus the music lovers of the com- 
munity would have an opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with 
the important literature through 
regular concerts, and occasionally 
to enjoy performance by the ma- 


FORT CUSTER CONCERT 


Pvt. Max Kaufmann, one time 
director of the Palestine Broad- 
casting company and the Pales- 
tine conservatory of music at Je- 
rusalem, who has also conducted 
European orchestras and Amer- 
ican in St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
directed the Kalamazoo sympho- 
ny orchestra in a concert at Fort 
Custer last month. 

Using no score he conducted 
Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne Suite,’’ 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” two 
movements of the Mozart G 
Minor symphony and “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods” by 
Strauss. 

At intermission Corpl. Julian 
Leviton, a winner in the Kalama- 
zoo orchestra’s young artist con- 
test played piano solos. Eight 
soldiers who had already played 
in Kalamazoo rehearsals and 
concerts, joined the orchestra. 
Col. George Shank, post com- 
mander, and Col. Joseph Dillon, 
commandant of the provost mar- 
shall school, attended. All seats 
and standing room space were 
filled. 

Traveling the 20 miles to Fort 
Custer by bus the Kalamazoo 
players sang all the way over and 
back. In return for their services 
they received heart warming ap- 
plause, a plate supper of army 
fare, official letters of apprecia- 
tion, and extra publicity includ- 
ing a Herald-Examiner broadcast 
out of Chicago, a three column 
picture in the Detroit Times. 





jor orchestras which, unfortun- 
ately, can be supported only by 
the largest cities.” 
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AKRON MIXES MUSIC AND MEDICINE 


In “The Doctors Symphony 
Orchestra,” Akron, Ohio, harbors 
the only orchestra of its kind in 
the world. 


Founded in 1926 by nine phy- 
sicians and two medical students 
as the Physicians’ Orchestra, it 
became a medical-dental unit 
when some dentists applied for 
membership and in two years, 
when it attained symphonic size, 
the word “symphony” was in- 
serted in the title. 


The director and organizer, A. 
S. McCormick, M.D., has con- 
ducted the orchestra from the be- 
ginning. The concertmaster is D. 
H. Henninger, D.D.S., the assis- 
tant, S. Dobkin, M.D., now a 
Major M.C., U.S.A. in Porto 
Rico. 


The members of this orchestra 
do not get to play because of 
their - degrees, however. Many 
have played with leading sym- 
phony orchestras and bands of 
this country and Canada. A seri- 
ous attitude, an ambition to ex- 
cel musically dominates this or- 
chestra and the reward has been 
more bids for its services than 
can be granted. 


Requests from other Ohio cities 
and neighboring states have been 
refused because of time and dis- 
tance involved. The orchestra has 
to turn down flattering offers to 
broadcast too, once on a national 


hook-up for Columbia when 
members could not play on the 
only available hour. 


But the orchestra has a fine 
record of performance. It has 


given 103 concerts for hospitals, 
medical and dental societies in- 
cluding state organizations, in 11 
Ohio cities. It plays for other 
groups everywhere receiving ac- 
claim for the high standard of 
musical performance maintained. 


The orchestra plays music they 
knew and enjoyed in their youth 
for residents of the Sumner Home 


for the Aged each year and 
brings smiles to the faces of little 
sufferers from tuberculosis when 
they give an annual concert at 
the Edwin Shaw Sanatorium. 
Light, lively, but good music in- 
terests the children, Dr. McCor- 
mick says. 


Pride in the orchestra runs all 
through the account given by its 
conductor. He says the reasons 
for its musical excellence are the 
morale and discipline maintained 
and the attention given him bv 
its members. 


A Captain, retired, of the Ca- 
nadian Army, Dr. McCormick is 
proud of the orchestra’s military 
service, 30 per cent being with the 
United States, British and Cana- 
dian Armies on three continents 
today. 


In the orchestra remaining at 
home are many veterans of 
World War I and all are carry- 
ing an extra professional load. 
But they have music. And they 
intend to keep on sharing the 
pleasure and strength they get 
from music. The Doctors Sym- 
phony Orchestra is preparing now 
for a series of concerts to be giv- 
en in the Spring. 
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